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success in compet ting fol the communications 
business of our major accounts 

] 
depends upon the individual competitive 


efforts of every one of us 


Man-to-Man Competition 


Robert E. Johnson, Adn 


MARKETING DEPAI 


[THE MYSTERIOUS OBJECT abo O Naumann, vice pre 
pillar Tractor Company 


item mn 


> 
it and tl OK O 200 — It is not surprising th 


to learn its a bumble bee’s hind thought on competition 
ienified 468,000,000 times from the hichly competit 


Not at all it is a symbol of a cor road machinery in 


cept that manv of us hops will spre " engages continu 
like wildfire in the Bell System. It is tition the kind of 

i svmbol of competition direct com- which a farmer o in 

fo-man competition—not sold a tractor by ¢ iterpill 

just general competition for expend a host of other direct com 

ible consumer incom Mr. Naumann reduces competition 


\\ hy shoul | we S¢ le ct is a svmbol to a pe rson il equation by Savine 


petition man 


of man-to-man competition, a wate “There is no such thing as m 


pump shaft from a Caterpillar tractor petition between corporations! The 


that what that object really is)? competition takes place between the 


When we looked outside our own in- people of the corporation engaged 


dustry for fresh thinking on competi in man-to-man competition with 


tion and how to meet and beat it their rivals in other corporations 


the most striking idea came from W. I In Mr. Naumann’s concept, the ma- 





chinist who cuts this water pump shaft 
from a billet of steel is engaged in man- 
to-man competition with his counter- 
parts in the factories of other tractor 
manufacturers. The engineer who de- 
signs a better shaft is also engaged in 
such man-to-man competition. The 
metallurgist who forges strength and 
durability into the shaft is similarly 
engaged. And so on, through all the 
people in all the different jobs making 


up the Caterpillar Tractor Company. 


Putting it in other words, the com- 
petitive spirit of a company can never 
be more than the sum total of the in- 
dividual competitive efforts of its 
people. There is a tremendous chal- 
lenge in this concept. It applies full 
force in our industry today. 

So this article is basically suggesting 
that one way to increase the vitality 
of this great enterprise of ours on a 





broad front is to think of ourselves as statement from your own standpoint 
individuals competing on a man-to- as a consumer of goods and services 
man basis with other individuals in What a stupendous goal — to have peo- 
other industries — whether we are in ple prefer to buy our kind of “soap 
Plant, Traffic, Commercial, Engineer- fakes” just because they know it is 
ing, Marketing, Western Electric or bound to be better! 
Bell Laboratories Fortunately, one group of tele phone 
This blending of competition and customers lend themselves readily to 
tractors may cause you to recall the being a spearhead” for this concept 
fabulous struggles of Alexander Botts of improving our services on a broad 
the heroic salesman of Mr. Upson’s front. We are calling these customers 
many Saturday Evening Post stories. \Vlajor Accounts 
However, we are not concerned with What are Major Accounts? Basically 
the sort of activity typified by the they are the tremendous corporations 
out-pushing, out-maneuvering, often who are household names throughout 
unethical struggles of the frustrated the nation. Because of the resulting 
and fictional Mr. Botts efficiency and convenience, communi- 
No, our concern and our method of cations are daily becoming more and 
competition must simply be one of more the very life-lines of these cor 
doing such a good job that people pr porations. And their communications 


rer to do busine Ss ul ith us! are lm the foretront of mode rh tech 


Stop a minute and reflect on this niques. These are the customers who 
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are using the magic of electronic 
brains and computers of all kinds — 
and who want these machines to be 
able to “talk” to each other. To cause 
such corporations to prefer to use our 
facilities, we must engage in an unre- 
mitting struggle to improve our facil- 
ities, to meet and anticipate their in- 
creasingly stringent needs. 

Is it proper for a public utility to 
give particular attention to one group 
of customers? Actually, all we are pro- 
posing here is that we give them their 
share of attention. Obviously the com- 


munications needs of a huge business 


ORGANIZATION 


MAN-TO-MAN COMPETITION 


are far more complex than those of a 
resident customer, for example. There- 
fore it seems only fitting and demo- 
cratic to give the enormous customer 
his proportionate share. And while 
there isn’t the slightest intention of 
rigidly apportioning our efforts, there 
is little question but that our large 
customers should be receiving more 
consideration. 

To focus attention on such cus- 
tomers, the task force of men from 
various Bell Companies pictured here 
was charged with making a critical re- 


view of these over-all activities. 


Need for greater emphasis on marketing concept. Also 
need for improvement in salesmen’'s stature, knowledge 
and experience—as well as his tenure on the account. 


UNIFORMITY 


Need for better coordination between Bell Companies 
on policies, rates and service offerings. 


SPEED 


Faster action needed to furnish services, particularly 
the new, the special and the complex. 


RELIABILITY 


COMMITTEE 
services. 


BILLING 


Further measures necessary, particularly on private line 


Steps should be taken to eliminate delays and inflexi- 
bility in present practices. 


... These problems touch every phase of our operations—from 
the original contact through design, supply and installation to 
billing and maintenance. They involve fundamental policies 
and are interdepartmental and intercompany. 


Mr. Kappel’s opinion: 


To illustrate the success of the Large User Service Improvement Committee, Mr. 
Kappel in commenting on their efforts recently stated, “I am proud to say that 
they made their recommendations explicit and forthright ... They said “We must 
improve our service, we must get on the ball fast, and here is the way we think 


the job should be done.” 


From “A Concept of Vitality,” 1960 McKinsey Foundation Lecture 1 


Graduate School of Business 


Columbia University, April 14, 1960 





MAN-TO-MAN COMPETITION 


What are we doing about it’/ 


All over the System groups of men 
we examining the problems outlined 
by the Large User Service Improve- 
ment Committee seeking solutions 
appropriate for their own companies 


On the bottom of these pages are some 


‘ xample s from the flood of results be 


ing reported. 
The “scissor” action below is proof 
of the value of this concept In these 
examples opportunities for improve 
ment became conspicuously clear be 
cause a small group of customers 
the major accounts could be ex 
amined in detail without undue ex 


pense. But when solutions are decided 


upon, all customers — large and small 
alike — reap the benefits 

Now, many of us may be inclined to 
the view that better service — fastei 
service — may increase our costs of 
doing business However some very 
pleasant facts are emerging. To us¢ 
the words of the Bell of Pennsylvania's 
Large User Service 
Committee, “We have found that 


Improvement 


promptness is profitable!” 

\ similar committee of the C. & P 
Company of Virginia, has produced 
after careful study, some dramatic il 
lustrations of this gratifying conclu 


sion. Their service intervals on 7OI1B 





and 740E PBX’s are being reduced 
by roughly 50 per cent. 

These reductions will not come from 
overtime work or other brute force 
expediting methods. Instead, a com 
bination of finesse, cleverness and elec 


tronic computers will be used to re- 


duce clerical, drafting, stenographic 


engineering and administrative time 
consumed in the overall process. Vir- 
ginia anticipates an annual saving of 
$44,000 from these new procedures 

Then comes the frosting the 
of this cake of greater 
profits Since the customer gets the 


cherry on top 


service sooner, money starts flowing 


into C. & P. of Virginia’s pockets 


sooner. They estimate that increased 
revenues of $32,000 per vear will result 
from this effort. 

lo summarize this happy state of 
affairs, while pleasing customers and 
doing a better job of serving them, 
Virginia will receive $32,000 in added 
revenues and at the same time save 
$44,000 annually. 

Is there a better way to benefit finan 
cially and improve customer relations 
at the same time? 

But perhaps some of you wonder 
about all this excitement for faster serv- 
Ice, improved customer relations and a 
better overall iob in what is after all, 


a regulated monopoly 





MAN-TO-MAN COMPETITION 


‘competition’ and ‘regulated monopoly 


In the past, these terms have often 


been considered contradictory. That 
they are not, is aptly illustrated in both 
the transportation and communica- 
tions fields. The old story of the dis- 


astrous competition brought to the 
railroads by the truckers and airlines 
is clear evidence that a regulated mo- 
nopoly can indeed be, and in fact often 
is, in a competitive position. 








if further proof is needed look at 
the airlines themselves. 


of all 


compete vigorously for passengers be- 


Four or five 
them regulated monopolies,” 
tween mayor cities 

And the field, 
the pressure of competition is exhibit- 


ed 


companies exhibited various communi- 


in communications 


in many ways. For example, 25 


cations facilities at the 1959 National 
Business Show in New York City. In 
ten large cities, an average of 55 list- 
ings of communications suppliers ap- 
pear in the “Yellow Pages”! 

Another clear showing of the pres- 
ence of competition in the communica- 


tions industry is seen in the private 


line microwave map on these pages. 








Map shows some 32,000 route-miles of pri- 
vately-owned microwave systems now in 
operation. Principal users are power com- 
panies, pipelines, railroads and a few gov- 
ernmental agencies—all eligible to use micro- 
wave frequencies under current FCC rules. 
The FCC is considering extending this mi- 
crowave frequency privilege to substantially 
all business users. 
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MAN-TO-MAN COMPETITION 


Better Mouse-Irap 7 


In these modern days the old Saving 


customers beating 


a path to 
The maker 


mouseti ip” has to 


ibout 


ur door just isn't true 
of the present day 
beat a path to his customer's door. And 
vendors of complex facilities, such as 
yurselves, must travel this path sO 
rreque ntlv that thev know exactly how 
their “mousetraps” can be used to pro 
vide added conve nience, economy and 
efficiency for their customers. So, whil 
we are busy improving our service we 
must make customers understand 
the benefits to them 
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idea is grad 
ually being adopted the 
Note this is labeled 
as a concept. It is not necessarily a job 
title 


Re gardless 


phone Company, a new 
‘account 


manager concept 


of title, the 


count manager has the assignment of 


job 


aC- 


being a salesman in the highest sense 
of the Not the hard-sell Alex 


ander Botts type at all but a man 


word 


who is continually searching for ways 


that 


value from the use of communications 


his customer can receive added 


Perhaps the best wav to illustrat 
this concept is simply to relate a few 


of the accomplishments of these men 
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helping Nortl 
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efficier 


mmpute 
along with 


rican 


ana 


maximum efficiency 


munications in its broadest sense 


Company to 


facilities 


John Hancock Insurance Com Satisfied Customer Mr. Howard W. Davis, vice president-general 
} my in Boston was considering manager of Jordan Marsh, Boston, likes the account manager idea. 
expanding its 2200-station pri 
vately owned inter-communica 
tion system. Outside communica- : : enti 
consultants were offering What the Customer Thinks 
erTuices 
ut through his comprehen- Certainly most of us feel these examples 
Site knowledge of Insurance op 
tions, the New England Com 
pany’s account manager Bob 
working with Charlie communications principles illustrate goals 
also of New England our Sales co-workers should have. But in 
d Fred Nash of Long 


prrirne nde d, and sold 


of value selling, knowledge of customer 


era 


operations and imaginative application of 


this era of man-to-man competition, the ulti 
» ncieené of snvclaes mate test is what the customer thinks! So 
; bought 100 per cen for this ultimate test, let’s listen to what a 
this $90,000 customer, Mr. Howard W. Davis, vice presi 

ere Direct Inward dent and general manager of the Jordan 


ith CAMA identifica . 
rr Marsh Co. of Boston, has to say about the 
out-dialing, modern Call é ; 
and pushbutton tel: results of working with an account manager: 
ements and inter- *... For the first time, we have been able 


ine services. Out went 


to get prompt and explicit answers to tech- 


wned automatic dial 


. 


nical questions on telephone service. . . .” 
*... genuine assistance in examining our 
K. Chisolm internal problems relating to telephone 
: service....”” 

*. .. We no longer feel lost in trying to 
understand the language and the division 
of responsibility among the different 
parts of your organization. .. .” 

*... The long effect of this is important 


to both companies.” 





An expression of personal opinion by an 
authority on Soviet — and world 

- affairs. He stresses the need jor under- 
standing the great forces which are 
bringing such swift and profound changes 
so that we may meet successfully the 


new personal and business problems ahead 


The Forces Shaping Our Future 


Harry Sc hw artz. Spe cialist on Soviet Affairs, 


rHE NEW YORK TIMES 


o 
9 | © 


ALL or us take it for granted that paper brings us news of political, eco- 
change is constantly taking place nomic and _ scientific developments 
around us. We regularly adjust ow which can affect our freedom, our 
live s to the recurring cycles of the sea- plans for the future and our health 

sons. All about us we see_ birth, What is less often realized is the fact 


growth and death. Each day’s news- that the rate of change in human 


The tempo of change in human affairs is becoming swifter, promises to accelerate more 








affairs is speeding up. The number of 
changes which affect us directly or in- 
directly is increasing, and therefore 
the problem of adjusting to change is 
becoming more difficult. And there is 
no relief in sight. Rather, the outlook 
is for the tempo of change in human 
affairs to speed up still further in the 
vears ahead. All this promises to make 
successful planning, both in business 
and in personal life, more difficult than 
it has ever been. 

Just how rapid the rate of change 
has been in the comparatively recent 
past may be illustrated if we think of 
how the world has changed just dur- 
ing the lifetime of a man or woman 
now aged 45 — still in the prime of 
life. Such a person has lived through 
two world wars, each in turn the most 
destructive ever known, as well as 
through the worst economic depres- 
sion and the highest peak of prosper- 
itv this nation has ever encountered. 
When this person was born the pace 
of life was largely geared to the speed 
of a horse: today we routinely board 
jet planes that transport us at 600 
miles an hour or faster. The auto- 
mobile, the radio, moving pictures and 
even the telephone were in their in- 
fancy in 1915, but now our children 
cannot imagine what life could have 
been without these commonplace ne- 
cessities or without that later, most po 
tent invention, television. The doctor 


who delivered our hypothetical 45- 


in years ahead; thus, successful planning 


year-old had never heard of the sulfa 
drugs, penicillin or cortisone, and 
would have scoffed with amusement 
at the suggestion that in less than a 
half-century it would be possible to 
operate for hours on the open heart 
while machines took over the functions 
of both heart and lungs. No dictionary 
available in 1915 listed such terms as 
nuclear reactor, transistor, sputnik or 
hvdrogen bomb, and such names as 
Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Nikolai Lenin, Adolf Hitler or 
Mao Tse-tung would have meant noth- 
ing to the average newspaper reader 
of the time. In 1915 Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower had just graduated from West 
Point and Nikita S. Khrushchev earned 
less than ten dollars a week working 
in a coal mine. 

As he thinks back, our hypothetical 
15-vear-old can easily recall when the 
income tax was a matter of interest 
only to the very rich, when such no- 
tions as unemployment insurance or 
government regulation of wages and 
hours were considered socialistic, and 
when most Americans thought foreign 
affairs were unimportant because 
Europe and Asia were so very fat 
away from our shores. And he can re- 
member when rockets were only 
things one shot off at Fourth of July 


celebrations. 


Why the World Will Be Different 


But if the changes that have taken 


will become more and more difficult. 
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Population oT thee [ S may reat h the 
300.000.0000 mark before the year 2000 
World population may be seven billion 


place since 1915 have been many and 
profound the hard fact is that the 
present outlook is for the world of the 
vear 2005 — 45 vears from now — will 
be even more different from 1960 than 
1960 is from 1915. This is said, of 
course, on the uncertain assumption 
that there will be a world with human 
beings in 2005 and that we will not 
have blown ourselves up with the ter 
rible weapons at our command. 

The exact nature of the changes that 
will take place over the next four or 
five decades cannot be pinpoints d, of 
course. But what we can do is identify 
the forces now operating and making 
or change — the forces which evervon 
who is now engaged in planning ahead 
in his business or personal life must 


take into account 


1 Population Redoubled 


First, there is the world’s rapidly in 
creasing population. It required about 
a century for the world’s population 
to double from 1,500,000,000 in 1860 
to about 3,000,000,000 persons now 
United Nations estimates now forecast 
that it will take less than 40 vears for 
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the world’s population to double again 
so that by the vear 2000 humanity will 
probably number between 6,000,000 
000 and 7,000,000,000 persons. And 
sometime before the vear 2000 the 
United States, present population of 
180,000,000 is likely to have passed the 
300,000,000 mark. It is worth thinking 
about how these additional hundreds 
of millions and billions will be fed 
clothed, housed, transported and pro 
vided with communications service, in 


cluding, of course telephone service 
Technological Speed-up 


Second, there is the dizzving pace 
of scientific and technological prog 
ress. It is sobe ring to realize that the 
number of scientists doing research 
now is more than half the number of 
scientists who have ever lived in all 
humanity's history. What this means 
is that the annual volume of research 
done in the world in a vear like 1960 
exceeds the volume of researc h done 
in any decade before 1910 and per 
haps exceeds the volume of resear h 
done in any century before 1800 
There is no more revolutionary force 
challenging existing habits of thought 
and existing ways of doing things 

Some of the near-term results of re 
search now in progress are quite clear 
In only a decade or so there will be 
human colonies on the moon — posing 
the problem of providing reliablk 
earth-moon telephone service whil 
communication by means of reflection 
from satellites will no doubt be routine 
and work will have started on the first 
large scale installations for producing 
electric power from controlled ther- 


monuclear — that is tamed hydrogen 


bomb — reactions. The fantastic prog 


ress made this past decade in biology 
raises the probability that well within 
th> lifetime of most readers of this 





article men will have learned how to 
control the sex and other traits ot 
newborn human beings by manipula- 
tion of the atomic code in deoxyribo- 
nucleic acid (better known as DNA 
which is at the base of heredity from 
one generation to the next. 

The entire field of management may 
be revolutionized by the large scalk 
use of computers and of linear pro 
gramming and other mathematical 
techniques now under development. It 
is not unreasonable to hope for the 
conquest of cancer and many types of 
heart disease as well as other ail- 
ments — in the decades immediately 
ahead. And these are merely the most 
obvious perspectives. Experience 
teaches that great and important sur- 


prises must be expected. 


Vew Social and Political Concepts 


Third, there is the changing concep 
tion of American society and of the 
proper role of government in relation 
to its citizens. The ability of the bu- 
reaucratic Soviet Union to achieve mil- 
itary, political and economic powe1 
increasingly rivaling ours has given 
rise recently to the most intensive self- 
examination in our modern history 
Some of the results are already evi 
dent. President 


thrown his great prestige behind th 


Eisenhower — has 


concept that we must have « learly de 
fined national goals and has set up a 
national commission to define thes« 
oals. Men as politically, disparate as 
Nelson Rockefeller and Adlai Steven- 


son agree that we must have more 


rapid economic growth — and by im- 


plication, that we must not have either 
serious recessions or depressions 
both to meet our growing needs and to 
counter the challenge of Soviet eco- 
nomic growth in recent vears. 


Debate on the nature of our national 


purpose and how that purpose shall be 
achieved fills the pages of our most 
respected newspapers and magazines. 
The role of the Federal Government 
in financing education and both medi- 
cal care and medical research is grow- 
ing steadily. No man can now foretell 
the limits to these evident trends, but 
the likelihood of increased importance 
for government in our future society 
seems high, as does the likelihood that 
business executives will have to re- 
think the terms on which business co- 
operates with government and con- 
tributes to the national strength and 
welfare. It cannot be ignored that 
there are already voices being heard 

for example, that of the noted his- 
torian Arnold Toynbee predicting 


that in a half-century business exec- 


Computers, linear programming and other 
mathematical techniques now being de- 
veloped may revolutionize the entire field 
of management in future decades 
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utives will have been turned into civil 
servants. Private business leaders will 
have to do some very fundamental 
thinking if their institutions are to sur- 
vive free in the face of the mount- 
ing challenges posed by the forces 


sketched above. 


Spreading Capability 


Fourth, there is the rapid spread of 


industrial, technological and scientific 


capability throughout the world as 


former colonial countries gain thei 
freedom and begin rapidly to mastet 
modern techniques of production and 
research. The dominance of Western 
Europe and of its offshoots, the United 
States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, in past centuries was based 
on this area’s monopoly or near mo 
nopoly of industrial and scientific 
knowledge and capability, but the 
situation is rapidly changing. Steel 
mills are going up everywhere in the 
world from India and China to Iraq 
Cuba, Brazil and Argentina. In the 
late 1950's two voung Chinese physi- 
cists won the Nobel Prize for a funda- 
mental discovery in nuclear physics. 
Even more recently a young Japanese 
invented the tunnel diode, a major 


contribution to electronics 


The Diffusion of Power 


And with this diffusion of industrial 
and technological knowledge and ca- 
pability, there is taking place a diffu- 
sion of power. Only 15 years ago, at 
the end of World War II, the United 
States was clearly the strongest powel 
in the world. Today it is common- 
place to speak of the military stale- 
mate between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, both of which pos- 
sess intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and hydrogen bombs. Looking to the 


future the time must come when Com- 
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munist China 
expected to grow from 600,000,000 or 
so now to 1.600.000.000 in 2000 — and 


- whose population is 


India and Brazil will have become first 
class military, economic and _ political 
world powers. The prospects are 
dizzving as we look forward to the 
time — only a few decades ahead — 
when the study of a subject such as 
algebra at the age of 14 or 15 will be 
as commonplace in Indonesia, Nigeria 
and Bolivia as it is today in our 


country, Britain, and the Soviet Union. 


Private business rT ad rs tt ll have fo do 
me fundamental thinking if thei 
titutions are to survive free in the 


} 
§ mounting ¢ valli n 


are other forces at work, too, 
obviously. But even just those four 
main ones listed above — rising popu- 
lation, growing technological mastery 
of nature, changing thinking about the 
nature of our society, and the diffusion 
of the bases of national strength 
throughout the nations of Asia, Africa, 
and South America are enough to 


show that the future is an uncharted 
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Modern tec hniques of research and produc tion, once the monopoly of Western Europe and 
S., are being 


mastered throughout the world by formerly dependent countries 


sea about which we can only say that 
it will be very different in many ways 
from either the past or the present. 

That the rapid changes which will 
be our lot in the years ahead will pose 
many business and personal problems 


tor all of us is also C lear. If we are to 
have a chance to meet these problems 


successfully we must try to anticipate 
them by understanding the forces of 
change at work and planning in ad- 
vance the business and personal ad- 
justments required. The challenges 
thus posed will obviously not be easy, 


but then nothing worthwhile in this 
world ever is. 
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Comments volunteered by customers, such as those received at re- 


ive a three dimensional vik f service 





} 
Vo matter how high our own standards may be, 


service is only as good as the custome: 


thinks it is. This new study of customers 


volunteered comments promises to help us 


achieve new highs in service quality 


Adding a ‘Third Dimension 


To Service 


Roy C. Echols. President 


INDIANA BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


IN THE VERY EARLY davs, when cus 
tomers were few and the number of 
people in the telephone company o1 
ranization correspondingly small, a 
manager could keep pretty good track 
yf service conditions by personal ob 
servation. He could, for example, se 
in the central office, operating room 
whether calls were being put through 
p! mmptly and smoothly He could find 
mit at the repair desk how many and 
what kind of Plant troubles were being 
reported. And, then as now, customers 
were not slow to tell him of defects in 


their telephone service. 


Personal observation of service con 
ditions is still important. But early in 
the history of the business, as the num 
ber of customers grew, the need was 
seen for systematic recording and sum 
marization of information as to the 
quality of the service. Only by this 
means could all those concerned keep 
themselves adequately informed of 
service conditions. 

These “technical service measures” 
or “indexes,” as they have come to be 
called, have other important uses, too 
They have been and will continue to 


be indispensable tools for maintaining 
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Business office is one important sourc 


of customer voluntes comments 


mproving Lit service t 
omers. But y do not of them 
selves tell us ill we me to know about 


service conditions 


Our Own Standards 


Chev do tell us how we ire measul 


ing up to service standards that we 


have set for ourselves as possible ot 


ittainment by a skilled force, with 


abl leadership which adopts ind 


keeps everlastingly working at these 


st indards as a major objective The \ 


tell us whether or not we are doing 


better in this re spect than in the past 


and whether one geographical unit ap- 
pears to be doing better than others 
This makes for healthy competition as 
we strive to reach and improve on the 
service standards 

But in final analysis, this measures 
just one dimension of the quality of 
our service, namely, its quality by ou 
own standards. We can not consider 
that Bell System service is “good, 
however, unless our customers think it 
is good. We, therefore, need to know 
their opinions. 
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isking The Customer 


One wavy to learn what customers 
like and don't like about telephon 
service is to ask them directly. This 
mav be done by personal interviews o1 
by using other surve\ technique Ss 

Once a vear each of the Bell Com 
panies conducts a “customer attitucl 
survey with a representative Cross 
section of urban residence customers 
The survey is made by means of a 
questionnaire which is left with cus 
tomers one day to be filled in and 
picked up the next. 

In this study, general questions are 
asked regarding the person's overall 
attitudes toward the quality and cost 
of tele phone service and toward the 
company as a business concern. Be 
sides these general questions, there are 
others relating to specific aspects of 
Service long distance, directories 
transmission, billing and contacts with 
the. company 

Most of the questions can be an 
swered by indicating which one out of 
several responses listed in the ques 
tionnaire comes closest to what the 
customer thinks. But “write-in” com 
ments also are invited and many of 
them are received, some favorablk 
some critical 

The companies also occasionally 
make special surveys of customer opin 
ion regarding matters which may be 
of particular interest at the time: for 
example re garding some aspect of the 
service such as installation, repair, or 
billing. Two companies recently inter- 
viewed customers whose telephones 
had just been installed. These were 
depth” interviews, not the question- 
naire tvpe of survey. Each person was 
asked to recall and comment on every 
thing he could remember that was said 


and done when he first placed his 
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First dimension. Te hni al inde res give us indispe nsable tools for mau taining and im prov- 


: ] > 
ing quality. But since they measure service by standards we set for ourselves, they do not 


tell us all we need to know about service conditions. We also need the customer’s ¢ pinion 
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Customer comments to ope rators and chief operators when placing long distance calls, re- 


; 
; 


questing mformati 


rder with the business office repre 
sentative and subse que ntly while the 
installer was putting in the equipment 
Survevs of customer attitude have 
in important part in telephone opera- 
tions, along with the technical service 
measurements. They might be said to 
idd a “second dimension” to our view 


of service conditions 


Volunteered Comments — 
the ‘Third Dimension’ 

There is a third source of informa- 
tion about the quality of telephone 
service the comments which cus 
tomers volunteer in the course of their 
numerous day-to-day contacts with 
Commercial, Plant and Traffic em 
ploye es. Together with the technical 
service measures and the attitude su 
vevs, we think that these volunteered 
comments may provide what might be 
termed a “three dimensional” look at 
service conditions 

In the past, volunteered comments 
of a critical nature have been followed 


up individually and corrective action 


mi, ¢ are another important source of third dime nsional information 


taken where appropriate. Until re- 
cently, however, these comments have 
not been widely used as a source of 
information indicative of overall serv- 
ice conditions; this field is now be ing 
actively explored. 

Many of the volunteered comments 
re favorable; others are more or less 
neutral, but unfavorable in that they 
do not indicate a positive liking for the 
service; some are plainly critical 

We are happ\ to have the f ivorabk 
comments, particul irly so since most 
Americans probably regard good tele- 
phone service as something they can 
take pretty much for granted 

The rest of the comments, on the 
other hand, are the more important 
An ever improving telephone service 
is a major and vital goal of the Bell 
Svstem and these comments indicate 
that — in the minds of many of our cus 
tomers — there is room for improve 
ment. Analysis of their comments 
should give us a good indication of 
how the desired improvement can best 


be accomplished. 





TRAFFIC SERVICE DIFFICULTIES PARTY LINE DIFFICULTIES 
[QUESTIONS ° 
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What (about your service QUESTIONS: What (about your service 
s unsatisfactory ? What one thing about s unsatisfactory ? Whot one thing about 
your service most needs improvement ? 


your service most needs improvement ? 
80 + SS 








PLANT SERVICE DIFFICULTIES 
[QUESTIONS ‘ser 


s unsotisfactory ? 


LONG DISTANC VICE DIFFICULTIES 
— : 100% -— 
What \about yc 


our service 


|QUESTIONS If out-of-town calls are made, 
Whot one thing about 


| is there anything about the service on these 
your service most needs improvement ? 
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lealls that is in any way unsatisfactory ? 
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Second dimension. [nformation gained through custome 


of customers ove rall impression of juality, ( 


attitude § bY 


Icieu 
; f ) J hi 

st of service, of the company as a business 
concern based on their own « xperiences, Surveys cover specific aspects of service 
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COMMENTS VOLUNTEERED BY CUSTOMERS.... 


° 2 6 8 


ON BILLING 
ABOUT 3 PER 100 CUSTOMER ACCOUNTS 


MATTERS 


ON INSTALLATION & 


REPAIR SERVICE 1.6 PER 100 TELEPHONES 


ON INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


5 PER 1,000 CALLS TO INFORMATION 


ON INTERCEPT 
SERVICE 


ON TOLL 
TRANSMISSION 


2 PER 1,000 LONG DISTANCE CALLS 


ON LONG DISTANCE 
OPERATOR SERVICE 


ER 1,000 OPERATOR HANDLED LONG DISTANCE CALLS 


ON BUSINESS 
OFFICE MATTERS 


0.5 PER 100 CUSTOMER ACCOUNTS 
! 


| 


(Categories are listed in order of total number of comments - based on 1 month sample) 


Third dimension. ( lunteerec mments made during contacts with Commer 
al, Plant and Traffic peopl omise to give us a new perspective on service nditions 
s taken from the first months System-u id 


€ sample are shown in chart above 


Arrangements were recently com arranging for installation of tele- 
pleted to obtain a representative Sys phones, moving or disconnecting 
tem-wide sample of customer-volun them, paying or raising questions 
teered unfavorable comments each about monthly bills and the like 
month, classified by categories so as to Customer comments to repair ¢ lerks 


facilitate analysis and make possibl when reporting trouble, i.e., that his 


the accumulation of significant trend telephone is not functioning as it 


information. The comments, which in should. 
‘ ich case go be vond the mere request 
Comments to telephone operators 


for service or assistance, are obtained 
or chief operators — in connection 


trom thre e sources 
with plac ing long distance calls, calls 


© Comments made bv customers while to information, and calls reaching 
talking with business office repre an “intercept” operator, e.g., because 
sentatives. Most of these comments the number that was dialed is not 


are made while the customers are a working number. 
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The total number of comments vol- 
unteered by customers is substantial. 
This is surprising in view of the good 
levels of the technical service meas- 
ures and the indications from the cus- 
tomer attitude surveys. However, be- 
cause the present data in this form 
regarding volunteered customer opin 
ions are based on only a brief period 
we really don’t yet know how to ap- 
praise them. But certainly we have 
a job to do to see that the number 
of such comments is sharply reduced. 
We are confident this can be ac- 
complished 

The chart on page 24 is an attempt 
to put the results in proper perspec- 
tive. The chart shows seven major 
categories of comments, which to- 
rether account for over 85 per cent of 
ill of the comments that have been 
included in the sample. 

For each category, the chart relates 
the number of comments to what might 
be termed an “exposure” base. There 
were, for example, about three com- 
ments pel 100 customer accounts re- 
garding billing matters, i.e., three per 
100 monthly bills received by custom- 
ers. One month’s comments on instal- 
lation and repair service add up to 1.6 
per LOO telephones; comments regard- 
ing information service to five per 1000 
calls to Information; and so on. This 
type of presentation will be used in a 
System report on customer volunteered 


service comments, to be circulated to 


all the Bell Operating Companies. 

From the basic data obtained, each 
of the broad categories shown can be 
subdivided. Under the heading of bill- 
ing, for example, over half of the com- 
ments had to do with billing of long 
distance message charges. (There were 
four of these comments per 1000 long 
distance messages billed. 

The fact that the volunteered com- 
ments are classified by category and 
sub-category, and that additional o1 


different subdivisions can be obtained 


if desired, is most important. By this 


means we should be in a far bette 
position to pin-point just what things 
customers are complaining about. 
Having done this, we are in a better 
position to ¢ hart a course of correction 
Analysis no doubt will show that 
many of the volunteered comments 
have to do with the aspects of service 
already being covered by the technical 
service measures. This confirmation 
will substantiate the importance ot the 
technical measures and add emphasis 
to them. And it may be found that cus- 
tomers are no less sensitive to some 
other aspects of telephone service. 
All in all, the addition of this third 
dimension to our technical service in- 
dexes and the customer attitude su 
veys, promises to provide a very useful 
new tool to help us continue to attain 
a traditional System-wide objective - 
the ever improving quality of Bell Sys- 


tem service. 
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choosing can enrich your life and help 


you to work more effectively, too 


\ sustained reading program of your own 


Ilere are some suggestions on how to begin 


Reading for Management People 


( harles W. Potter. Assistant Treasurer, 


DURING THE PAST several vears, when 
I was director of the Bell Svstem Ex- 
ecutive Conference at Asbury Park 
N. J. I often had the occasion (with 
the help of many other people ) to se- 
lect reading material collateral with 
the subjects included in our confer- 
ence program. This reading was 
chosen to help broaden the back 
rounds, increase the knowledge and 
improve the understanding of the con 
ferees. Helping to make the selections 
was, to me, a fascinating and reward- 
ing experienc ind I am sure the others 


who had a part in it feel as I do. It gave 


all of us an opportunity to delve into 
subjects that we hadn’t had time for 
I should sav hadn’t made time for 
in the past. As a consequence, we found 
we, too, were developing new interests, 
broadening our own general knowl- 
edge and improving our own reading 
habits as well as helping the conferees 
to do the same 

The editor of this magazine, being 
iware of this experience asked me to 
put together a few thoughts regarding 
reading which have developed through 
mv work and from many discussions 


| have had with many people. 





this because 
of change in this 


rid it is impor 


s mtorme d 


rill 

1 1 

vents 0 I I ( i ind inte 
oing to make 


lke ti il spheres if we 


ur fair contributir 


catin t 
me thinkin about 
ses to take appropriate action on 
inges that are in the making whi h 
ll have an impact on us, rather than 
iccepting them after thev occu 
me, this applies to everyone regard 
ss of his occupation background o1 
other interests 
Not the least in ’ s the fact 
that the person whi is to acquire 
knowl da and w ho also thinks SO aS 
to comprehend the significance of th 
facts he has acquired is likely to im- 
his ability to work effectively 
obviously, is good for the indi 
vidual and it is obviously good for the 
organization, too 
| want to make it clear that the 
thoughts expressed here are in no way 
ittempt to tell people what they 
should read. That is something that 
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each individual must work out for him 
self. Reading, to be worthwhile, must 
be stimulating That doesn’t mean that 
the material must be easy to read and 
comprehend. It does mean that the 
reader must feel personally rewarded 
and enriched. Therefore any outside 
reading other than that assigned in 
courses or conferences must be of a 
person s own ¢ hoosing if he is going to 
be willing to set aside the time for it 
And these days, with so many papers 
coming to our desks, with so many 
things competing for attention during 
our leisure time, we must make time 
for serious reading. So the purpose here 
is not to present a rigid program but 
to suggest some broad categories olf 
subject matter and some ways of 


gettin started 


Basix Re ading 


One wavy to begin is to decide what 
basic knowledge a well-informed pet 
son must have. In other words, what 

ou need to know, what background 
do you need to ke p up to date with 
the affairs of the world? The primary 
source of such information naturally 
is your daily newspaper. Of cours: 
you will say, “I read the newspaper 
now!” But do you have the common 
habit of reading the headlines, pel 


haps skimming a news item or two 


and then turning to the sports pages 


I am not suggesting that vou should 
skip sports or forego any other ente1 
tainment reading you may w ish to do 
Nor am I suggesting that vou read 
everything in your newspaper you 
probably won't have time and in any 
case it isnt necessary In making 
choices you are assisted by the stan 
dard format which news stories follow 
The most important facts are in the 
headline S subheadings and lead para 


graph. The remainder of the story pre 





sents facts in descending order of im- 
portance. So, a glance at the lead para- 
graph will give you a pretty good idea 
of whether it is worth your while to 
read further. The point is you should 
really absorb the significant news of 
the day so that you know what is going 
on in the world of economics, public 
and foreign affairs, etc. And, although 
often overlooked, the editorial page Is 
important in that it presents the paper's 


editorial position on important topics. 


Summaries and Periodicals 


The summaries of the week’s news 
and events which some papers carry 
in their Sunday editions can be espe- 
cially helpful to busy people. They 
serve as a reminder of what you have 
read during the week and also help 
you to check on anything you may have 
missed. Section IV, “Review of the 
Week” of The New York Sunday Times 
is one very good Summary of this tvpe 
and is available, although sometimes a 


few davs late, in cities throughout the 





country and, for that matter, all over 
the world. Then there are a number of 
business and educational magazines, 
service and news letters. A list of these 
which a good many business people 
prefer is shown at the end of this ar- 
ticle. It is not complete because I am 
sure there are many excellent simi- 
lar publications that have not come 
to my attention. But this list can be a 
starting point for a selection which 
will suit your particular reading inter- 
ests and needs. 

An important point to remember is 
that if vou are to get the most out of 
periodicals such as these (this applies 
to all other reading, too) you should 
read the expressions of thought with 
which you disagree as well as those 
with which you agree. It is necessary 
to understand the bases of conflicting 
viewpoints as well as those which are 
noncontroversial, if balanced thinking 
is to be done 

In choosing publications for regular, 
basic reading vou will want to select 


those which you think are most inform- 


ative and which will require the least 


amount of time to read. In making 
these choices it is important to deter- 
mine whether they have the breadth 
of coverage you want, how accurately 
vou feel the news is interpreted and 
how objectively it is written 

So far we have been discussing a 
program of informative reading spread 
over many subjects. At first some of the 
subjects will seem dull, but as the field 
of informational reading is broadened 
more and more of them will come alive 
to vou. In addition to intelligently in 
forming yourself, you will find your- 
self getting more and more pleasure 


from exploring them 


Individual Interest Reading 


We now come to another kind of 
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reading which is largely a matter ot 
personal choice This individual in 
terest reading develops a broader and 
deeper knowledge of the subjects you 
select. When vou make your selections 
be sure you don't limit yourself to sub- 
jects you are already interested in 
By all means explore unfamiliar sub- 
jects for it is only in this way that you 
can develop new interests and thus 
broaden your knowledge and thinking 

Books are usually the best source 


for this type of reading, although there 


are some magazines and other period- 


icals which are very useful. The value 
ot good books and certain periodic als 


omes from the fact that the writer 


usually of great intelligence and wis- 
dom, has taken a great deal of time to 
think out the ideas presented. They 
are his studied conclusions 

You may not agree with them o1 
they may be entirely new to you. But 
careful and penetrating thinking about 
them will develop your mind, knowl 
edge, and wisdom with the result that 
as events unfold in your life, personal 
and external, they will have a more 
understandable and richer significance 
to you. Also, you will be much better 
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equipped for more useful participation 
in the business of life. 

\ good first step in the selection of 
individual interest reading material is 
to consider some of the broad areas of 
knowledge and then decide which one 
you want to pursue first. Here are 
some suggestions 

Knowledge and Education 

Literature 

Developments in Science 

Economics 

Finance 

Business Administration 

Social Structure, Cultures 

and Ethics 

History and Biography 

When it comes to making selections 
of individual books, there are, besides 
the libraries, several good books con 
taining bibliographies which can be 
very helpful indeed. For example, Hou 
to Read a Book, by Mortimer J. Adle1 
The Lifetime Reading Plan, by Clifton 
Fadiman, and Good Reading, edited by 
J S. Weber, are excellent guides for 
getting your reading program unde 
way. Many of these books can be pul 
chased in paper-bound editions at rea 
sonable cost 

As a starter, there is a list of books 
at the end of this article arranged by 
the subjects mentioned above. This 
list, of course, is by no means complete 
but it may be helpful in getting you 
started. Besides this, it is important to 
keep up to date on the many books 
being published and articles being 
written on these subjects and also in 
the areas of politics, social trends and 
foreign affairs. Selections of these writ- 
ings can be made from reviews pub 
lished in newspapers and periodicals 

An important point to be remem 
bered in this kind of reading is that 
knowledge of historial events and de 


velopments over the past will enable 





vou to have a better and fuller under- 
standing of what is developing now 
and in the future. 

Because of the rapid technological 
advances during recent years, study 
and reading in the developments in 
science is not only interesting but can 
be very beneficial in developing your- 
self for your economic and SO ial re- 
sponsibilities of the future. The new 
technology has now, and will have 
even more so in the future, a very great 
impact on the way we work and live. 
Obviously, reading in this area will 
not develop you into a scientist, but 
it will give you greater insights and 
understanding concerning the effects 
of scientific progress on our business 


and the world surrounding us. 


The Classics 


Now a few words on the classics. 
When you were in school you may 


have been required to read some of 


them, perhaps a selection from Plu- 
tarch’s Lives or some of the essays of 
Montaigne or Bacon, and they seemed 
quite deadly to you. The basic prob- 
lems of human beings have changed 
little with the centuries. These prob- 
lems relate to what is good, what is 
evil, and the fundamental values on 
which we construct our lives. Don't 
let your youthful prejudices keep you 
from these books. With your greate1 
maturity and experience, you will now 
see W isdom whic h esc aped you before. 
One very good way to get started in 
this field is to join one of the “Great 
Books” discussion groups. This is a 
program fostered by The Great Books 
Foundation; in it you will encounter 
many of the most important books 
ever written. The emphasis is entirely 
on the idea side of the books; it is not 
aimed at aesthetic appreciation. 
Goethe once said that the teacher 
who was able to lead the student to 
appreciate one noble act or to under- 
stand one good poem performed a 
vastly greater service for the student 
than the teacher who merely filled his 
mind with thousands of facts. Many 
generations have found that the writ- 


ings of great minds of the past were 


the most helpful means of improving 


their own judgment and understand- 


ing of human affairs. 


Time 


Now for the inevitable and very im- 
portant question. “How do I find time 
to do this reading?” First, the firm de- 





sire to do it has to be in your mind. A 
top executive in this business once said 
before a group of us, “You can find 
time to do anvthing you want to do.” 
Checking back over vour daily lives 
will show most of you, I think, that vou 
can find one to two hours per day when 
you could do some reading and study- 


ing. And that is all vou need if you do 


it consistently. Perhaps there will be 
a little less TV, a little less time on 
your hobby, or a little less of some 
other recreational activity. The time 
is there—but here again you have to 
make a choice. Once the choice is 
made and it is carried out diligently, 
it will be found an inspiring, pleasant 


and important part of your living. 





READING LIST 


NOT COMPLETE) OF BUSINESS AND 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS, SERVICE LETTERS 


AND NEWS 


LETTERS 


Business and Educational Magazines and Publications 


American Management Association 


The Management Review 
Barrons 
Busine SS Week 
Dun’'s Review and Modern Industry 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 
Forbes 
Foreign Affairs 
Fortune 
Harper's 
Harvard Business Review 
Indiana University 


National Bureau of Economic 
Research Annual Report 


Business Horizons 


National Industrial Conference Board 
Business Record 
Management Record 

Nation's Business 

Newsweek 

Personnel Journal 

Public Utilities Fortnightly 

Saturday Review 

Scientific American 

The Atlantic Monthly 

The Reporter 

The Saturday Evening Post 

Time 


U.S. News and World Report 





Newspapers, Service Letters and News Letters 


The New York Times 

The Wall Street Journal 

The Journal of Commerce 

First National City Bank Letter, New York 

Kiplinger 

The Morgan Guaranty Trust Company Survey, New York 


Whaleyv-Eaton 


Publications of Your Own industry 


STARTER READING LIST OF BOOKS OF INDIVIDUAL INTEREST 


BOOK 
Knowledge and Education 


How To Read a Book 
The Lifetime Reading Plan 
Good Re ading 

he Aims of Education 
Che Climate of Learning 
John Dewey's Challenge to 


Education 


Literature 


Robinson Crusoe 
Candide 

Moby Dick 
Huckleberry Finn 


Developments in Science 


Creativity qnd Its Cultivation 
S cence 


the Endless Frontie1 
Science, Servant of Man 
Science and Common Sense 
The Mighty Force of Research 
Che Scientific Revolution 
Chall nge and Promis« 


The Sources of Invention 


Che Organization of Industrial 
Scientific Research 


American Science and Invention 


AUTHOR 


Adler 
Fadiman 
Weber 
Whitehead 
Tead 


Handlin 


Detoe 
Voltaire 
Melville 


Twain 


And rson 


Bush 


( ‘ohen 
Conant 


Fortune 


Elbers and Duncan 
Jewkes Sawers, and 
Stillerman 


Mees and Leermakers 
\W ilson 


PUBLISHER 


Simon & Schuster 
\W orld 
Mentor 
Mentor 
Harper 


Harper 


Harper 

U.S. Government 
Printing Office 

Little, Brown 

Yale Univ. Press 

McGraw-Hill 


Public Affairs Press 


London, Macmillan 


McGraw-Hill 
Simon & Schuster 





Economics 


The W orldly Philosophe rs 
The Future as History 
Enterprise in a Free Society 
Landmarks of Tomorrow 
The Roots of Capitalism 


The American Economy, 


Finance 


Basic Business Finance 


The Federal Reserve System 


Business Administration 


The Practice of Management 
Big Business and Free Men 
Parkinson’s Law 
Getting Things Done in Business 
Dynamic Administration 
The Making of Higher 
Executives: The Modern 
( h lle neces 
Administration: Its Purposes and 


Performance 


Heilbroner 
Heilbroner 
Griffin 
Drucker 
Chamberlain 


Johnson and Krooss 


Hunt, Williams 
Donaldson 
Board ot Cove rors 


Drucker 

Worthy 
Parkinson 

Bursk 

Metcalf & Urwick 


Hall 


-Tead 


Social Structure, Cultures, and Ethics 


Che Story of Man 

Che Proper Study of Mankind 
Frontiers of Knowledge 
Human Nature and Conduct 
Phe Lone ly Crowd 

Ethics 


Politics 


History and Biography 


Che Outline of History 
\ Short History of 

the United States 
Che Education of Henry Adams 
A Son of the Middle Border 
Abraham Lincoln 

The Prairie Years 


i4 


Coon 
Chase 
White 
Dewey 
Riesman 
Aristotle 
Aristotle 


Wells 
Nevins and 
Commager 
(dams 
Garland 


Sandburg 


Simon & Schuster 
Harper 

Irwin 

Harper 

Van Nostrand 
Prentice Hall 


Irwin 


Federal Re serve 
System 


Harper 

Harper 
Houghton Mifflin 
Harvard 

Harper 


New York University 


Harper 


Knopf 

Harper 

Harper 
Modern Library 
Doubleday 
Penguin 


Modern Library 


Doubled i\ 
Modern Library 
Modern Libr: 
Macmillan 


Harcourt, Br: 





Big Show 


aln 


Disneyland 


The latest in telephone 
progress W ill be seen 
2 500.000 


by some 
vacationers this year 
when they visit 
America the Beautiful,” 
the Bell System’s hit 
attraction in Tomorrow- 
land.” Climaxed by a 
360-degree screen 
Circarama, featuring 
the splendors of 
America, the exhibit, 
sponsored by A. T. & T., 
Long Lines, Western 
Electric and Pacific 
Companies, is becoming 
a national attraction. 
For additional views, 


turn the page. 





ing new “Circarama movi 





Direct Distance Dialing is explained to visi- 


tors by one of 19 Pacifu Company 


girls on special assignment to the exhibit. 


s 


New services section of curved mural, 
displaying the latest in home and business 


tele phone S, t3 ¢ rplore d by spectators 





ire Bell 


n ni on display. 





“From Sea to Shining Sea,” “three-D” mural of geographical areas from Golden 


Gate to Manhattan’s towers, describes different aspects of telephone business 


nea, 


- 
= 
* 


Young mother learns how an interphone in her own home can make 
living safer, more convenient. A computer tells visitors how many phones 


they should have in their homes for most efficient service. 








In communicating an idea—or convincing a 


custome! 


skillful we are at using .. 


success depends upon how 


The Right Word at the 
Right Time 


Ben Smith. General Merchandising Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN BELI 


Ol WORDS are used every 

dav in our business. We 

words to convey thoughts, words 

to pr rsuade words to « xplain words 
to teach. words to motivate. But of 
course We could go on and on because 
the words themselves go on and on 
Many of the words we use each day 
are wasted Some fall upon closed ears 
ears we haven't opened. Some words 
are used improperly and do not do 
we intended them to do. Some 


oradas are use d In suc h al 


yuundance we 
overwhelm and stifle our listeners and 
as in a flood, ow very thoughts are 
drowned out. Many words are just 
used incorrectly; not in the sense of 
being used ungrammatically, but in 
terms ot thei ettect on the — 


and actions of our listeners 


PELEPHONE COMPANY 


Words are servants. We can direct 
them to do our bidding. But, to get the 
best use of a word—like the best use 
of a servant—we must know how that 
word will be accepted by those we talk 
with; and we must know what that 
word can do tor us and how and whe ie 
it should be used 

I am going to discuss words as we 
use them to conduct our business 

words used with our customers. | am 
going to take some common examples 
and some everyday cases of what I 
should like to call positive usage and 
then contrast negative usage. Most of 
this discussion will have to do with 
words that sell, mainly because selling 
is one of our big, continuing, impor- 
tant programs. I shall also discuss to 


some ce vree ‘what to say words j 


f] 





THE RIGHT WORD AT THE 


Introductions 


Introductions are like a kickoff in a 
football game: good, and vou gain 


some sround poo! and 


you are lm 
trouble. So it is with words that ar 
used for introductions. Let’s take as 
an example some of our installer-r 
pairmen who is_ they approach a 
he use, vell in l loud voice “Tt lephone 
Man.” Not an introduction, really; more 
of a warning. Thev might get people 
to answer the door, but certainly don't 
create a friendly image of the man o1 
the company. And some others, aftet 
thev knock on the door, sav “Tele phone 
Man” and then “I am here to fix you 
te phone These aren't exciting words 
certainly can’t be called an introduc 

on ind vet here are words bein 

ised, and here, too, is a wonderful op 
portunity to do a great deal with words 
The words could make friends; the 
words could motivate people the 
words could make ur work more 
pleasant; the words could even sell 
Now let’s take 

‘a a look at another 

a introduction. An 


AW installer - repair 
A L man knocks on 
L the door or rings 

: the bell, and 

the n moves ba k 

a couple of steps away from the door 
this is to let the customer see who he 
is); when the door is opened he smiles 
Good morning, Mrs. Jones (uses the 
I am Ben 
Smith of the Telephone Company. | 


ium here to repair (or install) you 


name on the service ordet1 


tele phone S 

Now let’s examine this. The purposs 
of the introduction is to set up pleasant 
relationships, to explain the purpose of 
the visit, to establish that you are at 


the right location, to let the custome 


{2 


RIGHT TIME 


know who you are, and to let yourself 
know who the customer is; also to sell 
something. A good introduction may 
well give you quicker permission to 
enter the house and get to work. All 
this is a matter of mere words; but th 
right ones used properly with the 
proper tone of voice can do all the 


things that vou want them to do 


Positive and Negative Words 


Let’s take a look at some othe 
words. These are some words that we 
seem to use too freely—“charge’—“ad 
ditional”—“rat ‘more.” Quite often 
the customers ask us what an extension 
will cost, and too often we are inclined 
to sav something like this The cost 
will be $1.25 a month” or “$1.25 a 
month more” or “$1.25 additional”; o1 

The rate is $1.25 a month.” None of 
these are helpful phrases or words for 
veu; none of them help the customer 

want the extension particularly 

vet, by asking the question the 

istomer has evidenced an interest 

shown us an opportunity. Now what 
in we do about it? 

Here are some words that answet 
the que stion, give the information, do 
ll the things we want to do: “Mrs 
Jones, vou have onlv one telephone 
now? Two telephones, one in the 
kitchen and one in the bedroom, would 
be only $6.25 a month for both of 
them in color.” Now let’s think about 
this. We answered the question; we 
ilso reminded the questioner of loca 
tions and, without using anv of those 
other words additional” more” 

rate ete., we told of the low cost 
of two telephones. 

Let's go back to those words People 


don't like to pay “additional” for any 


thing Do vou? Peopl don't like to pay 


more’ for something. Do vou? People 


are really not interested in the “rate 





ind they don't parti ularly like to hear 
the word “charge associated with 
mething in which they have ex- 
pressed in interest 
People buy things that they want 
not just things that they need. Quite 
ften thev have need for something 
t's true; but a sale is made when they 
int it because of the need that they 
developed in their own minds 
job of the salesman, then, is not 
inswer questio » satistv a 
need but t¢ l \ rds to 
want thin: 


Recommend? or ‘Suggest 7” 


teleph me busi 
mmendations,” and 
on tl s all right. 


in that 


rie 
ont have 


customers us 


take the word 
e a lot of train- 


’ 
materia Make i 


mmendation 


ribed 1 Very 


same 

Let's listen 

“My recommend- 

ation, Mrs. Jones, 

would be... .” Well, what does it do 

to vou? It’s cold, it’s a long, formal, 

expensive-sounding word. To some 

customers it suggests work the < ffort 
I makin i decision 

Now let’s take another word. It 


means the same thing to us, but means 


more to the customers Suppose you 
were to say “Mrs. Jones, may I make 
i suggestion?” The customer must 
sav “Yes.” No one is going to turn down 
i suggestion. And then you go on: “My 
suggestion would be tel pl ones in the 
bedrooms in color and a tel phone in 
the kitchen in color; this would save 
vour running back and forth to an 
swer the telephone also, vou would 
have more privacy.” 


Well now what 
A s 


did we do? The \ ord 


f } — something inexpen 
sive helpful thought 
ful. And when vou 


mak¢ i suggestion she wants vou to 


Ss! sounds 
like something — that 


comes from a friend 


iggestion 


exp] iin the suggestion, and that gives 
vou a chance to give reasons — the 
running back and forth, the privacy 
ind so on 

Recommendation, in my opinion 
not a good word for selling, but I 
know of nothing mor p wertful to get 


IS 


i customer to say Yes more quickly 


than “Mav I make a su estion?’ 


Right Word: Wrong Time 


use of words in 
ur business People 


I 
sell something invite 


tomers to ¢ all bar k Peopl who pro- 


ide service and get paid for that serv- 


ice Often say 


And if vou have any fur 
ther trouble, please call us.” It’s a good 
selling phrase It creates business 
Those are persuasive words 

Some of our people on the repait 
dk sks are using persuasive selling 
words. Selling the customers on the 
idea of calling us again for the least 
little thing. Here we are using selling, 
persuasive words to get business we 


don't want. Of course, we want people 





to call us when the te lephone is really 


out of order: but we don't want to 


stimulate unnecessarv calls. nor do we 


want to suggest that the customer may 
expect to call “repair” frequently—but 
we do just that by using the right words 


it the wrong time 


“iW hat lo Say’ i ords 


We have a lot of 
written material in 
our business—a 
of words. Thess 
passed along 


morning meetings 


| 
taligate 


a 
meetings — 


et We use the sc 
ords to pass along information about 


the business. But we seem to forget 


some very important words. It’s quit 
right to give this information to ow 
pe opl but they need more than that 
They need “what to sav words By 
that | mean the words by which they 

in use this information in talking with 


their relatives or friends or customers 


We can help them by giving them 
words that will let them “put their best 
foot forward.” They don’t always know 
how to use the words that make the 
best explana- 
tion; and we who 


write this material 


s 
a 
, 

3 


ravarsratal 


are too often writing 


i language that can 


putt 


be written and read 
but not spoken 

Words are impor 
tant. Words have a definite use, but 
there are different combinations of 
words to do different things. Our job 
is to find words, to use fewer words 
but above all to use words that do 
more of the things we want them to 
do; and sometimes it requires different 
sets and combinations of words to do 
different things for us 

Too many of us, instead of using 
words as servants, are inclined to let 


words make slaves of us by failing to 


use the proper words at the prope 


time for the proper purpose 





How well is this magazine read? What does 


it do for its readers? How well do 


they like it? Here are some answers 


based on a recent eight-company survey 


The BTM Readership Study 


Gloria Rubin, Chief Statistician’s Division 


COMPTROLLER 'S DEPARTMENT, A. T. & T. CO 


Were you one of the 1.000 Bell Svstem 


took part in the readership 


} 
peop who 
( ple | 


i 
survey of the Bell Telephone Magazine 
early this vear? If vou were, chance de 
termined whether or not vou were se 
lected to have vour pulse taken, either 
by being interviewed personally or by 
filling out a inailed questionnaire. If 
vou were not part of the “sample” vou 
might be interested in comparing you 
opinions and your reactions with those 
who were questioned 

But before going into what we found 
out, perhaps a few of the whvs and 
wherefores might interest vou. To be 
gin with, the study was conducted by 
the Chief Statistician’s Division in 
cooperation with the statistical people 
of eight Associated Companies. About 
1.000 people in the eight companies 
vere asked either to fill out mail ques 
tionnaires or to participate in personal 
interviews 

The purpose of the survey was to 
find out how well the magazine was 
doing its job as an information medium 
for Bell System management people. 
Specifically, the editor wanted to know 
how well the magazine is read, what it 


does for its readers, how readers feel 


about it (what thev like, dislike, etc. ) 
ind who, (in other words, which man 


agement people ) gets the magazine. 


How Well Ils the BTM Read? 


How many articles do you read from 
beginning to end? One, two or six 01 
seven? Well, on the basis of intensively 
studving the Summer and Fall 1959 is- 
sues, we found that about two-thirds 
to three-quarters of the Bell System 
peopl who receive the magazine on 
both a personal and routed basis read 
on the average, two to four articles 
completely. The remaining articles in 
each issue were either partially read 
or just glanced at 

We also found that more emplovees 
over 40 opened the magazine than 
employees under 40. In addition, the 
older employees tended to read more 
articles per issue. 

What attracts readers depends on 
who the individual reader is and what 
interests him in terms of his personal 
or business background. For example 
two people may read three articles 
each from beginning to end, but the 
three articles one read might be dif 
ferent from those the other read. 


£5 
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HOW THE STUDY 


This means that of the people look 
ing into an issue, between 20 to 40 per 


cent of the total potential audience 


completely read any one particular ar- 


ticle. This represents average reader- 
ship of a magazine of this type. The 
people in the sample generally felt that 
any employee could find at least one 
article of interest in an issue. 

The reasons those interviewed gave 
for reading what they did were many. 
Some were: 

@ Position of article in magazine 

e Attractive pictures, interesting 

titles, ete. 

Prestige of the author 

\ timely topic 

General interest in the topic 
Need to answer questions 
Related to the job 

Have had first-hand personal ex- 
perience with topic, seen demon- 
stration of it or personally know 
the author 

Personal interest in topic, a hobby. 


16 


WAS MADE 


On the whole, few articles tended to 
evoke intense personal involvement, 
interest or enthusiasm, though some 
people said that they read the article 
on the “Future of Our Economy” ( Fall 
1959) because they personally had a 
considerable investment in the stock 
market. Or the reader, for example, of 
the article on “Southern Pine Poles 
(Summer 1959) who said he read it 
because he had a problem keeping ter- 
mites out of his house. 

We also asked the sample if they reg- 
ularly read any of the three standard 
departments of the magazine: “Who 
Who” (biographical), “Headquarters 
Summary” (news items) and “The 
Blue Pencil” (editorial comment) and 
what they thought of them. 

Apparently, people are still interest- 
ed in people because “Who's Who,” 
the short biographies of the authors, 
was best read. The main reasons of- 
fered for readership were “I'm inter- 


ested in people,” or “It shows how 





THE BTM 


these people have come up from the 
ranks.” The main reason offered for 
non readership was “I don’t know 
these people.” 

Relatively fewer people tended to 
read the other two standard features 
regularly. Those who read “Headquar- 
ters Summary” said it was because it 
contained timely, authoritative, and 
news-like information. The main rea- 
sons given for not reading it were that 
(1) the title implied it was only for 
people at 195 (Note: the new title 
since the Spring 1960 issue is “In the 
News”), (2) its placement in the back 
of the issue, plus (3) the type size 
which made it look like a footnote and 
therefore unimportant. Regular read- 


ers of “The Blue Pencil” do so because 


it “adds a personal or human touch” 


PER CENT TOTAL READING EACH ARTICLE 


READERSHIP STUDY 


to the magazine when the editor talks 
directly to the reader. Of course, there 
were a few who felt that the personal 
opinions of the editor had no place in 
a policy magazine such as this. 


What Does the Magazine Do 
for Its Readers? 


Primarily, Bell System readers see 
the magazine as having an informative 
function. However, it is different from 
local company media in that the infor- 
mation it contains not only is broader 
in scope but comes straight from the ex- 
perts in their respective fields and the 
top men in the System. Because of 
this, the reader feels he is getting first- 
hand knowledge. 

About seven out of ten said the mag- 


azine helps them “a lot” and “quite a 





COMPLETELY (FALL 1959 ISSUE) 











THE BTM READERSHIP 


bit” to know about future System plans. 
The fact that the publication helped 
them to keep informed about “what's 
new” and what is to come was the char- 
acteristic of the magazine employees 
liked best. 

Interestingly enough, older people 
generally felt the magazine was a more 
authoritative source of information 
than did younger employees. More 
people from the lower levels of man- 
agement ( below district level) felt the 
magazine gave them information they 
couldn't get elsewhere and also helped 
them more in their jobs than did peo- 
ple at the higher levels. 

To a lesser extent, readers (about 
five out of ten) felt the magazine 
helped them in discussions both with 
the public and with other employees. 
While most “just felt” the magazine 
helped them and were hard-pressed 
to recall a specific instance where the 
BTM had been of assistance, some 
did, to quote from two interviews: 


STUDY 


@ “In a talk before engineering stu- 
dents, I used some information 
from the magazine. I had charts 
reproduced from it. It was some- 
thing to do with DDD...” 

“A number of times, topics I have 
read about have come up in dis- 
cussions with friends and I can 
answer from the information | 
have gotten from the magazine.” 

It would appear that receiving and 

reading the magazine also has some ef- 
fect on the morale of 40 per cent of the 
employees. It seems to do this in three 
ways: (1) It puts the employee “in the 
know” about System problems, etc. To 
quote an employee, “It puts you in the 
thick of it”. (2) The reader feels com- 
plimented when he gets the magazine. 
It makes him feel that he and his job 
are considered important. Otherwise 
why would higher management send 
him the magazine? (3) To a small 
minority receiving the magazine is a 
status symbol. 


“INTEREST” INDEX OF THE BTM 
COMPARED TO: 





How Did They Rate The BTM? 
Generally, the sample rated the Bell 
Telephone Magazine as more interest- 


ing than their own company publica- 


tions but less interesting than the 


national (non-Bell) magazines they 
read. Though both older and vounger 
emplovees felt that the BTM was not 
as interesting as national magazines, 
younger employees were somewhat 
less favorable in their evaluations. 
Direct negative criticisms of the 
magazine were relatively few and were 
not focused on any one aspect. How- 
ever, the people in the sample were 
asked to make comparisons between 
the BTM and what they would con- 
sider an “ideal” System magazine. This 
comparative “profile” was made_ in 
terms of 16 descriptive adjectives. The 
greatest divergencies between the 
BTM and the ideal magazine occurred 
with three words, “lively,” “stimulat- 
ing” and “dynamic.” This suggests 
there is a feeling that the magazine is 
lacking in vitality and human interest. 


PER CENT EMPLOYEES SAYING THEY 
DIDN’T GET THE FALL ISSUE 


Who Gets the Magazine? 


Since we wanted the sample to be 
representative of Bell System manage- 
ment employees with respect to or- 
ganizational level and departmental 
affiliation, we asked the participating 
companies to take a census of all em- 
plovees in their companies who receive 
personal copies of this magazine. 

We discovered that from about two 
thirds to three-quarters of all em- 
plovees district level and above re- 
ceived copies of the BTM compared to 
less than one-tenth of all those at the 
first and second management levels. 
However, below district level em- 
ployees in our sample equaled 74 per 
cent. We had hoped to get SS per cent 
which was about the percentage of 
first and second level management em- 
plovees in the System just prior to the 
start of the readership study. But be- 
cause of existing distribution practices, 
the companies had to draw upon the 
“pass along audience” (those on rout- 
ing lists.) We discovered that about a 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 


COMPANY 


IMAGE 


ALLOTHER _. 


fifth of the people in our sample re- 
ceived the magazine on a routing list 
basis. 

Besides the particularly lopsided dis- 
tribution of the magazine in terms of 
upper and lower management levels, 
we also found that within each level 
there was considerable variation by 
departmental affiliation (within one 
level, for example, distribution by de- 
partments ranged from 38 to 81 per 


cent). These findings would seem to 
suggest that a reappraisal of distribu- 
tion practices might be in order. 

All in all, it was apparent that the 
magazine is recognized as serving a 
unique and important purpose and 
has a large body of faithful readers. 
However, there was a rather vocal 
minority who would like the magazine 
to become livelier, less technical, and 


less impersonal. 


Editor’s Note: Our sincere thanks to all who helped to make this study 


possible and particularly to Miss Rubin who had a major part in mak- 


ing it the informative and altogether excellent sampling of readership 


that it is. This study has already proved of value in editing the maga- 


zine. It will continue to be a valuable tool in helping to make future 


issues more attractive, readable and vital. 
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Who’s Who & What’s What 


In This Issue 


Dr. Harry ScHWARtTz’s interest in 
change is in part a reflection of his 
own varied career. Over the past quar- 
ter of a century his professional in- 
terests have included at different times 
higher mathematics, agriculture, sta- 
tistics, economics, the Soviet Union 
and the development of American so- 
cietv. He has had a chance to see the 
world from such different vantage 
points as those of a college professor, 
a government economist, and a news- 
paper reporte! 

Dr. Schwartz attended Columbia 
College as a Pulitzer Scholar and was 
valedictorian of the Class of 1940. He 
began his college tea hing career at 
Columbia while still an undergraduate 
and continued in that occupation while 
working on his M.A. and Ph.D. With 
the outbreak of World War II, Dr. 
Schwartz joined the War Production 
Board where he worked as a specialist 
on non-ferrous metals and other com- 
modities, and shifted in 1943 to the 
Department of Agriculture. Drafted 
into the army in mid-1943, he went 
through infantry basic training and 
was then assigned as a specialist in 
Russian economic intelligence to the 
Office of Strategic Services. 

After World War II, Dr. Schwartz 
served for a time with the State De- 
partment and then resumed profes- 
sorial duties at Syracuse University. 
While there he wrote the current 


standard American university textbook 
on the Soviet economy which has gone 
through two editions and about a 
dozen printings. He began writing for 
The New York Times on Soviet affairs 
in 1948, while still at Syracuse, and 
then joined the Times staff perma- 
nently in 1951 as specialist on Soviet 
Affairs and member of that news- 
paper’s editorial board, a position he 
still occupies. Dr. Schwartz has lec- 
tured at the National War College, the 
Air War College, the Army War Col- 
lege and other higher educational in- 
stitutions of the armed forces, as well 
as at many universities. His article 
summarizes in part ideas he has devel- 
oped in lectures at the Bell System 
Executive Conference and at the Dell- 
wood Conference of the Western Elec- 
tric Company. 


Harry Schwartz 





Roy C. Echols 


Tue FActT that we are now begin- 
ning to gain important new insights 
into the customer's point of view on 
telephone service is in large measure a 
tribute to the efforts and leads rship of 
Rov C. Echols whose article, “Adding 


t Third Dimension to Service ‘appears 

on pace IS In his arti le Nh be hols 

emph itically poimts out that althou rh 
] 


vice mdeves we set for ourselves 


ndispensable to our operations, in 
he last analvsis, service is only 
if the customer thinks it is good 

As A. T.&T. vice president in charge 
t Operations the post he held when 
this article was written he be« une 
onvinced that we should undertake t 
et more information about the cus 
tomer’s point of view. In this connec 
tion, Mr. Echols was primarily respon 
ible for enlarging the idea of makin 
broad, svstematic studies of comments 
especially critical comments, volun 
teered by customers in their contacts 
with tele phone pe opl Evidence of the 


success of this undertaking is to be 


Robert E. Johnson 


seen in the first representative System 
wide sample of customer-volunte: red 
unfavorable comments which was 
completed a short time ago 

Recently elected president of In 
diana Bell, Mr. Echols has returned to 
the company where he had previously 
served as vice president and general 
manager. He entered the Bell Svstem 
in his home state of Texas in 1919 
idvancing through various Plant Ds 
partment jobs in Southwestern Bell 
ind becoming state general manager 
for Oklahoma before going to Indiana 
Bell. Mr. Echols joined A. T. & T. as 
issistant vice president in 1958, be 
coming vice president in charge of 


Ope rations a vear ago 


LONG EXPERIENCE in areas of ow 
business where competition is a daily 
event is reflected in Robert E. John 
son's contribution “Man-To-Man Com 
petition,” page 2. He started working 


with mobile radio, a long-time com 





petitive side of our business, back in 
1945 at 195 Broadway. For the past 


four years he has been concerned 


with sales activities with power com- 


panies, pipelines and railroads—all of 
which provide considerable quantities 
of their own communications. Rigor- 
ous competition is encountered in sell- 
ing Bell System communications to 
these industries 

His current assignment—administra 
tor Major Account Sales—involves Sys- 
tem marketing efforts with the major 
corporations of the U. S. These large 
customers have the manpower, skill 
and financial resources to provide their 
own communications; hence many 
negotiations with these customers en 
counter severe competition with other 
communications suppliers 

With this background, it is not su 
prising that Mr. Johnson is happy to 
see large numbers of Bell Svstem peo- 
ple becoming alert to increasing com 
petition in our business 

Mr. Johnson’s career started in the 
Plant Department of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Company. After wartime 
service, he joined the Radio Engineer- 
ing Section of thee O & E Department 
followed by a stint at the Bell Labora- 
tories. He then joined the Commercial 
Sales Section and is now in the Mar 
keting Department 

This is the second contribution M1 
Johnson has made to this magazine 
His lively contribution to the Autumn 
1959 issue The Greatest Business 
Getter Of Them All,” was the only ar- 
ticle appearing to date in the BTM 


which started with a song! 


THE FIELD covered by “Reading for 
Management People,” which begins 
on page 26, is a broad one with an 


r qually broad appeal for all who want 


to improve their knowledge and gain 
new perspectives on the times in which 
they live. The author, Charles W. Pot- 
ter, now assistant treasurer of A. T. & 
T. and formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent, Personnel Relations and director 
of the Bell System Executive Confer- 
ence at Asbury Park, N. J., is admirably 
equipped to discuss the topic. 

As he mentions in his artic le it was 
one of his pleasant duties as director 
of the B.S.E.C. to help select reading 
material related to the subjects cov- 
ered in the ( ‘onferenc e program Mak 
ing these selections inevitably meant 
that Mr. Potter carried on an extensive 
reading program himself, augmented 
by frequent discussions of the relative 
merits of books periodicals etc., with 
many other people This experience 
not only provided a rich background 
from which to prepare his contribu- 
tion to this issue but strengthened his 
conviction that a regular program of 
serious reading should be a part of 
evervone’s life. Letters to Mr. Potter 
from former conferees at the B.S.E.C 
also attest to the satisfactions and new 
insights to be gained from such a pro- 
gram as he suggests in “Reading for 
Management People. 

Mr. Potter entered the Bell Svstem 


Charles W. Potter 





+ 


in 1922 with the New York Company 
at Buffalo. He has filled several posts 
in the O & E and Personnel Relations 
Departments of A. T. & T. and has also 
been general Traffic manager of Bell 
# Pennsylvania and vice president 
and general manager of Indiana Bell 
Since June 1 he has been assistant 
treasurer in charge of the Financial 


Division of the Treasury Department 


\s GENERAL merchandising manager 
of Southwestern Bell, Ben Smith is 
especially well equipped to discuss 

The Right Word at The Right Tim 
page 41. A dynamic speaker himself 
he is often called upon to lecture pro 
fessional marketing groups, business 
clubs, universities, and other groups 
nterested in persuasive s¢ lling Mi 
Merchandising i title given him by 
the Kansas City Sales Executive Club 
has a wide reputation as an authority 
n merchandising 

His numerous appearances befor« 
rroups of telephone people have won 

inv disciples for his sales and met 
chandising techniques 

Since joining Southwestern Bell as 

student 36 vears ago, Mr. Smith ad 


vanced te his present post through a 


ten Smith 


[") Mose 


<=. \ 


3 
—_> 


variety of management positions 


CONDUCTING sURVEYS such as “The 
BTM Readership Study,” which ap- 
pears on page 45, is no novelty to 
Gloria Rubin. As statistician in the 
Public Relations Studies group, Miss 
Rubin has worked on many employe: 
information surveys and such interest 
ing projects as determined the effect 
iveness of print advertising, TV com 
mercials, films, exhibits, et 

The Chief Statistician’s Division 
welcomed Miss Rubin into the Bell 
Svstem in 1955 as assistant statistician 
She assumed her present position in 
1957. Before joining A. T. & 1., Miss 
Rubin was associated with Alfred 
Politz Research, and Sullivan, Stauffer 
Colwell & Bayles as research assistant 
She was graduated from Brooklyn 
College, received her master’s degree 
from Radcliffe, and studied at New 
York University. Both the College of 
the City of New York and the Albany 
State Teachers College claimed her 
as instructor in psychology before she 
entered the business world. She main- 
tains her academic interests as 
ciate member of the American Psycho 


logic al Association 


Gloria Rubin 





In The News 


¢ Space Communications Plan 
© Yellow Gold 
¢ Pioneers 200,000th Membei 


© Nike “Kill” 


itions net 
! 


\ plan tor a space comm 


K to carry telephone calls and tele- 

mn programs throughout the world via 

llites was outlined by the Bell System 
lv July 

of future worldwide com 

ms was contained in written tes- 

filed with the Federal Communi 

itions Commission by James B. Fisk 

president of Bell 


Pierce, the Laboratories’ director 


Tele phone Laboratories 


communications princ ipl s 


Mapes issistant chief eng! 


| and Broc kw Ly Mi Mill in 
] 


irector of military re- 


is file d to su 


ni 
*h’h 


on that the C 


port 
nticipate the require- 
ommunication in the 
tion of the spectrum above 590 mega- 

les. About a vear ago the FC( oper 
up blox ks of treque ncies tor general use, 
th no provision for space communica- 


In May the « 


RC to « nsider the space issuc 


was reope ned by 


Mr. Mapes in his testimony, said a sys- 
tem of about 50 satellites in random polar 
hits at a height of about 3,000 miles 

uuld provide communications between 
the United States and “all areas” of the 

orld. He said about 26 transmitter 
receiver stations, working in pairs and 
spotted throughout the world, would be 
needed to provide ground terminals 

‘A very important advantage of such a 

itellite network is the ability to commu- 


nicate directly with nearly all the major 


e TH Microwave 
¢ New Product Names 
© New Services 


¢ Mark I Weapons System 


yintries of the world without inte: 
mediate facilities in other countries,” he 
said 

He estimated that the cost for provid- 
ing the basic facilities for 600 tel ph me 
circuits and for television service between 
each of the 13 pairs of worldwide ter- 
minals would total approximately $170,- 

O00 _O00 
The Bell Svstem would ¢ xpect to use a 
satellite system for international commu- 
in collaboration with such 
rganizations as might be in- 
yuld « xpect to share the cost | 
ind maintaining communica- 

satellites 

Dr. Fisk described the need for better 
international communications. While radio 
and the growing network of 
ne cables now supply telephone 
service to most of the world, they cannot 
supply the full range of communications 
services that are available domestically 
He said that the United States, with only 
six per cent of the world’s population, 
now had 55 per cent of the telephones 


‘We will necessarily expect a tremen- 


dous increase in telephones abroad as the 
94 per cent of the world’s people outside 
the United States become more indus- 
trialized. In addition to talking with many 
of these pe opl by tele phone, we will need 
to communicate with them by transmit- 
ting and receiving data and other busi- 
ness communications and by means of 
television 

“Our future in world communication 


and our future in the « xploration and in 





on of space ce pe nds on the NYPS).A big sales promotion campaign 
of the verv limited range of is now under way with advertising agen 
ncies in the electro-magnetic spec- cies and their clients and it’s centered 


iit h is sult ible tor sate llite com around al road show called “Yellow Gold’ 


} 


nd for other space purposes that tells the story of the new plan 


National advertisers, some of whom 

said the most favorable fre are the Bell System’s largest and most im 

vr space communk itions rane portant customers, can now place advet 
1.000 and 10.000 megacvcles tising messages in all or in any group ol 
those up to 16.000 me gacvcles telephone directories in the lt S includ 
said that “natural ng Hawaii and parts of Alaska) and in 

of trequencies Canada. Before NYPS these advertisers 

S tor reliabk were forced to place display adve rtising 

dividual directory—within each com 

S90 megacvcles wea. At best, arrangements were 

manv military mad by the customer through time- 


1K h iS Nike t COnMS! ming corresponde nee on a preceme il 
dars and the spaceman Project Mercury basis. The exception was National Track 
Che Bell | ibor ries Lr Fisk Sa Mark service, which allowed advertisers 
- named t , rogi if to place their brand names and _ trad 
xpe enta } ime rma marks, followed by dealer lists in selected 

) 


lirectories through a singel purchase 


point. Now—with NYPS, the advertise: 
in pl ice a St lling message through a va 
ot space and copy arrangements 

vstem laune hed by i The sigh ince of the new sel r 
intensive devel ipparent. NYPS means that any major 
1 out on ulvertiser can pl ice his sales messa re. 

quipment permanent form, at the right hand of 

issurance of conservatively estimated 60 million « 
omic su sumers through approximately 4,000 tel 
phone directories. Furthermore, the ad 


, 
vertisel can = arrange this advertisin 


through a single point otf contact 


Iwo new product mames were 
it the last meeting of the Names 
mmunications an , fouch-Tone Calling 


upon as the name for pushbutt 


me service. This name reflects the 

high customer appeal uncovered in the 

product test of tones produc ed when dial 

ng with pushbuttons. Touch-Tone ¢ ill 

ng will be used in connection with the 

there market test of this service scheduled to 

iy America cannot lead the start later this year in Findlay, Ohio and 
form of communication Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

In addition, Data-Phone was adopted 

Yellow Pages salesmen are now offering as a substitute name for “subset.” The dif 

Yellow Gold” to national advertisers. It’s ferent kinds of Data-Phones will be iden 


val ‘ ‘ages Service tified by model numbers The word 





subset is considered to be generally 
meaningless to customers. It is hoped that 
the application of the name Data-Phone 
to both the service and the terminal units 


vill encourage its widespread usage 


lelephone Pioneers, on the eve of their 
50th annivarsary, have reached another 
milestone. In April, the world’s largest 
employee group of its kind welcomed its 
200,000th member—William J]. Casey, a 
central office foreman for Ohio Bell. Bill 
Casey began his 21 years of telephone 
service with Ohio Bell in Youngstown, in 
April, 1939. Beginning in the Plant De- 
partment, he has become central office 
foreman at Youngstown’s STerling office 
lhe Pioneers, which now has chapters 
throughout the United States and Can- 
began in 1910 with Henry Pope’s 

of organizing long-service tel phon 

vho had contributed to the devel 

it of their industry. Primarily a so 


organization, they now unite to serve 


hers through civic, vouth, welfare. and 


iwion il services see A Tr idition in 
rhe Making,” by Henry T. Killingswort] 
BRIM Spring, 1960 


The TH Microwave system is one of the 
Bell System’s newest developments in 
long-distance telephone transmission 
Now being readied for its first field trial, 
the TH system will eventually add more 
than three times the present message 
carrying capacity of existing long-haul 
radio relay installations 

Che importance of TH Microwave lies 
in these facts: a full-scale system of six 
working and two standby channels can 
handle more than 11,000 tel phone mes- 
sages simultaneously. This compares with 
the 3000-message capacity of the present 
five-channel TD-2 system. In alternative 
use, a TH system can carry as many as 12 
r'V programs and 2500 telephone conver- 
Sations at one time 

Designed to suppl ment the present 
[D-2 system, TH microwave is | g in 
stalled for its first service trial on Long 
Lines’ existing TD-2 route between Den- 
ver and Salt Lake City. Western Electri« 
installers are placing TH equipment in 
[D-2 terminal and relay stations along 
the 500-mile route. Long Lines is sched- 
uled to put the new ucrowave system 


nto public service nl vemmpel 


} } ’ 
Amplifier unit being assembled by Western Electric. 





Mexico desert 


The Army trat ect I iddition to the destrove radars 
| ipparatus will direct antiaircraft 
d the Navy's new Tartar missile 


: s 
~alb - aus 


The newest 
i leveloped for 
ture | by Wester 
It will be ir d vard dest 


iready in service 


we planned for use o1 “Eyes” are twin scopes in Mark I director 


assignment console 





The latest cle velopment mn telephone 


itchboards—a compact, desk-top unit 

it features push-button dialing—made 

its first appearance early in June as part 

of the Irving Trust Company’s new tel 
communications system 
onsoles (620A sets ire 

ystem which serves the One Wall 

reet headquarters and the Woolworth 

Building branch office in New York City. 


a portabl type- 
Vas cle SIU | by 


; 


ib ries and installed 


York Telephone Company 


Avreement has been made between A 

| the British Post Office to con 

telephone cable system 

1! Great Britain. It is 

handle the increasing 

volume ! insatlantic calls. This will be 

the first telephone cable direct from the 
US ross the Atlantic 

[he system is scheduled to be built in 

1963 at an estimated cost of $35 million 

It will be owned jointly by A. T. & T 

and the British Post Office which is re- 


sponsible for telephone service in the 
United Kingdom. Cable and amplifying 
equipment of an entirely new design 
vill give the system greater range and 
circuit capacity than any of the present 
ocean cables 

It will provide initially the equivalent 
of 128 voice-grade circuits—more than 
three times the initial capacity of the first 
transatlantic telephone cable. 

Long Lines and the British Post Office 
will jointly construct and lay the cable 


Landing sites have not yet been selected. 


The world’s newest communications 
system will serve the world’s largest com- 
mercial office building, the new 58-story 
Grand Central City in New York 

[wo floors of the new building will be 
leased by the New York Telephone Com- 
pany which will build a complete tele- 
phone central office into the new struc- 
ture. The office will serve the 30,000 
telephones that will eventually be used in 
the building and in nearby offices 

This unique installation will simplify 
and improve the private telephone SVS 
tems to be installed later for tenants. The 
$100-million Grand Central City building 
will straddle the railroad tracks on a three- 
and-a-half acre site over the rear of Grand 
Central Terminal in the heart of New 
York. Completion is tentatively scheduled 
for late 1962 

The new system is designed to let the 
central office equipment serve also as the 
equipment for the custome rs’ inte. 
communicating needs. Thus it will con 
serve office space by eliminating the need 
for telephone equipment rooms on a ten- 
int’s premises, yet will permit the tenant's 
receptionist to answer calls. The system 
ilso will make it fast and easy to move o1 
change telephones and equipment for ten- 
ints. The building will be equipped with 
the latest automatic switching equipment 
oupled with the new console-type push 
button PBX for the tenant's office 


Introduction of All-Number Calling in 
large cities has begun. The Atlanta June, 


59 





about 350 offices, mostly small, will be 
converted to ANC in 1960 

There are some larger cities that will 
be completely converted to ANC in 1960 
These include the following which repre- 
sent over one-half million telephones: 
Decatur, Ill; Spartanburg, S. C.; Du- 
buque, Iowa; Omaha, Neb.; Peoria, III 
Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, Ill 


Davenport, lowa 


Prial of a two-way mobile dial telephone 


svstem—with ten telephone company cars 


feeescecers 


equipped—has been running for several 
months in Chattanooga, Tennessee. Be- 
cause of its success the trial has now been 
expand d to include ten customer car in- 
stallations. Installation of the first cus- 


tomer unit was made on May 4 


Powis : se — by oe ane owen Any call—local or DDD—may be dialed 
from a mobile dial tele phone in the same 
manner as a call from a home or office 

telephone. Registering, timing and billing 

nformation for calls made from a mobil 

dial telephone is done automatically by 

! central office equipment. At the end of 
ntain. Starting June 6 the trial period—if the units win customer 
n the Atlanta weceptance—it is planned that all mobile 
telephone service in Chattanooga will b 


converted to full dial operation 


The Bell Telephone Hour | 


ted by the General Federation o 


( 


( s as the outstanc ng 
ries on television in 1959. The 
is made te | W. Cook, A. 7 
lent. by Chloe Giftord pres cle 
ie Federation, at its annual « 
PBX was cor n Washington. The federation’s 
1960. In Apr s the fourth honor won by the 
! phone Hour in its first vear on 
ANC coins Earlier the series had won the 
Subse: ward, the George Foster Peabody Awar 
ind the annual citation of the Nat 


ANC numbers ai I Association for Better Radio and 


telephone numbers assigned in exist vision 


offices will be of the AN¢ type 
having 2L-5N 


Generally cities not 


bein ( mverted tc AN( 


iumed basis An informal can 


Companies indicates that 








DATA:-phone 





A NEW TELEPHONE SERVICE 
FOR THE NEW ELECTRONIC ERA 


Bell System’s Data-Phone service enables modern business 


machines to ‘‘talk’’ to each other over regular telephone lines 


Mon ind more businesses are using 


complex computers and other electronic 


machines to process current facts and 


ts, warehouses, branches or 
located in different cities and 
es, there is increasing need for a quick, 
conomical way to transmit payroll, i 
ventory, billing and other data from place 
to place 


s especially 


decentralization various 


the policy 


In serving this communication need, 

the Bell System has come up with a new 
d extremely flexible method called 
TA-PHONE service 


; 


The great advantage is that business 


1 } 


goes over the same telephone lines 


ise lor telephone conversations. 


ew service uses Data-Phone sets 
k customers’ business machines 
landing paper tape, magnetic tape ol 
to regular telephone | 


punched cards ii 
This machine-furnished data can be har 


eS 
i 


daieq over tele phone lines alt speeds up to 


1200 bits per second. 


The customer pays for each Data-Phone 
call just like a Long Distance call for a 
period he wants. 


T 
HUS, in addition to our telet 


service, designed for low-spet a ope rations 


ypewritel 


and our leased-line offerings allowing liter 
ally any speeds, we can now offer the 
added flexibility of our vast Long Distanes 
telephone network for data 


nsMIssio! 


In providing the communicatior 
and Data-Phones, the Bell Syst 
working right along with manufact 
who are developing the business mac! 


to complete the service 


It all adds up to a 
exciting opportunity tor 
communications service 


customers. 


A GREAT FUTURE 


It is not improbable, within the next dec 
ade, that the amount of communication 
between electronic business machines in 
different cities will be as large as tele- 
phone communication between people 
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